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BY DR PER JACOBSSON 


Our generation, which has lived through two 
world wars, with all that that implies, including 
grave monetary disturbances, does not need to be 
told how important it is for countries to main- 
tain sound currency conditions. But it seems that 
this is a lesson which mankind must repeatedly 
learn afresh by bitter experience. Here only one 
aspect of the value of mantaining a stable money 
will be noted from the chequered history of cur- 
rencies. 

In classical times, Athens, at the height of its 
glory in the fifth century before Christ, became 
rich, to some extent by working the silver mines 
of Laurium, but principally by seafaring and 
commerce, and maintained a currency — the 
famous silver drachma — which was kept prac- 
tically stable for over a hundred years, finding 
preferential acceptance all over the Mediterranean 
and ensuring to Athens a position of monetary 
hegemony. 

Two thousand years later, in Italy, the Re- 
naissance towns of Venice and Florence also built 
their fortunes on widespread commercial activities 
and both, over long periods, maintained currencies 
noted for their stability: the grosso of Venice did 
not suffer devaluation for nearly two hundred 
years and the florin of Florence served in its time 
as a model, in weight and fineness, for other cur- 
rencies all over Europe. 

A few centuries later, the Dutch towns, espe- 
cially Amsterdam and Rotterdam, took the lead 
in commerce and banking (built up on a solid 
monetary basis) and also in art and architect- 
ure, international law (Grotius) and a tolerant 
philosophy (Spinoza). 

Then the commercial centre of gravity moved 
to Britain, and there we find an even greater 
volume of trade once more served by a stable cur- 
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rency, the pound retaining its gold value, with 
brief interruptions, for over two hundred years. 
It is to this »nation of shopkeepers», as Napo- 
leon called them, that we owe modern Parlia- 
mentary and monetary practices, as well as the 
first modern industrial system, including the trade 
unions ; we also owe to them the novel, the ideas 
of evolution (Darwinism) and_ utilitarianism, 
most of our sports (football, tennis, golf), the 
vogue of clubs, the Salvation Army, the Boy 
Scout movement and so many other activities 
characteristic of the world of today. It is well to 
remember the connection there has been in history 
between commercial activity, stable currencies and 
some of the highest cultural achievements. This 
connection is not due simply to chance. In a milieu 
of economic uncertainty with rapidly shifting 
monetary values, the unrest is too great for the 
human mind to achieve its highest development ; 
hence, both commerce and culture need a stable 
currency. It should also be remembered that 
continuous business must be built on respect for 
contract with advantages for both sides, i. e. on 
a policy of live and let live; moreover, a certain 
material basis of wealth is required for intellectual 
and artistic activity, and commerce has manifest- 
ly been able to provide such a basis in the past. 
Commerce has also intensified the human trait 
of curiosity, since the merchant has to know 
about changes in fashions and demand, foreign 
markets and supplies, his journeys often taking 
him to strange and far-off lands; and curiosity 
is required for the birth of new ideas. 

In our days of shifting values it behoves us, 
indeed, to remember that a return to monetary 
stability is of importance not only from a material 
but also from a cultural point of view. 
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In the report of the sixteen nations which met 
in Paris to consider European cooperation under 
the Marshall Plan, the following paragraph under- 
lines the need for monetary stability: 


“The success of the programme of the participating 
countries depends on internal economic financial and 
monetary stability being restored, or maintained. The 
production targets cannot be achieved nor can European 
cooperation be accomplished unless the economies of all 
the participating countries are sound and stable. In- 
stability in any country affects the participating coun- 
tries as a whole, for it hampers and distorts trade and 
prevents the affected countries from making their full 
contribution to the recovery programme. 

This is all true and one may even go further, 
in the light of recent European experiences: 
(a) Morally and politically, great harm is done 
by continuous inflation because it brings 
money into the wrong hands. Those who spe- 
culate in black and other markets are likely 
to gain at the expense of careful family men 
with insurance policies and investments in 
government bonds. This is what happened in 
Germany during the inflation after the first 
world war, when the more stable elements 
of the population were largely ruined; and 
then money was again put into the wrong 
hands by the Nazis, with disastrous con- 
sequences. If, notwithstanding the general 
dislike of costly and cumbersome control, 
great exception is still taken in many coun- 
tries to a relatively free functioning of the 
ordinary price system, one of the reasons is 
that those who are ready to spend their 
money and who, therefore, would buy most 
in the free markets are often precisely the 
people who have made undeserved gains with 
the aid of the inflation. Some account may 
be taken of such conditions by imposing 
special taxes, for instance; but it is not 
easy to catch the profiteers. In the short 
and sharp depression of 1920—21, specu- 
lators’ profits from the first world war were 
largely wiped out and, although many in- 
nocent persons suffered, this was in a way 
an act of rough justice by which a sounder 
basis for recovery was established. 

Even moderate inflation, if it persists, may 
have quite injurious effects. When people 
are becoming conscious of a continuous rise 


(b) 


in prices, they turn more and more to the 
acquisition of goods and other real assets 
and thus cease to save in terms of money; 
but this is very detrimental to such govern- 
mental, industrial and other borrowers as 
require savings in the form of disposable 
funds. The chances are that investments 
will soon exceed savings, and then the re- 
sulting disequilibrium becomes a cause of 
further inflation. 


(c) But inflation makes itself felt also in a 
country’s foreign relations: the effect of 
rising domestic prices is to discourage ex- 
ports and increase the volume of imports, 
i.e. to produce a growing trade deficit. As, 
at the same time, farmers and other pro- 
ducers are more and more reluctant to sell 
their goods against payment in a currency 
which they increasingly distrust, it becomes 
correspondingly difficult to find sufficient 
food for the towns, and this may force the 
governments to import foodstuffs at the cost 
of the monetary reserves or of credits from 
abroad. Further inroads are made into the 
country’s foreign resources by flight of 
capital (which can never be completely 
stopped by control) and also by the hoarding 
of gold and foreign notes at home. 


The balance-of-payment difficulties which ac- 
company inflationary finance are bound to cause 
a great disturbance to foreign trade, and that 
makes it easy to see why prosperous trading 
nations in the past have paid so much heed to 
the maintenance of sound currencies and stable 
exchanges. In connection with the Marshall 
Plan, there has been much discussion of the ex- 
tent to which it would be possible to promote 
European inter-aid and prosperity by a lowering of 
tariff barriers and even the formation of customs 
unions. It is, no doubt, important that pressure 
should be continued for the lowering of tariffs 
and the widening of trade areas. At the moment, 
however, tariffs in themselves cannot be regarded 
as the main hindrance to trade; as a matter of 
fact, most tariffs in Europe are made up of spe- 
cific duties (as distinct from ad valorem duties) 
and, with the rise in prices, these specific duties 
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(which, for instance, fix the amount to be paid 
per yard or hundredweight) have come to re- 
present a reduced percentage of the value of the 
dutiable goods. Without exception, the main hind- 
rance to present-day trade in Europe is to be found 


in the monetary restrictions, including prohibitions _ 
and quotas, caused by deficits in the balances of 


payments, together with insufficient monetary re- 
serves. Foreign trade will not be free to recover 
before monetary relations have been put in order 
by the introduction of sound currencies, and to 
that end it is necessary to arrest inflation and to 
adopt realistic rates of exchange closer to the pre- 
vailing purchasing-power parities than is~at pre- 
sent the case. In framing the reconstruction pro- 
‘grammes which are now being drawn up in many 
countries, it might be possible to devote some of 
the allocations under the Marshall Plan to the de- 
finite purpose of strengthening the monetary re- 
serves of central banks; such an allocation of, 
say, free dollars would ease the intra-European 
clearing of balances and, when arranged in con- 
nection with other necessary measures, would con- 
tribute to a return of confidence. ; 

In dealing with these problems it is well to re- 
member that inflation may be caused in different 
ways: 

1. The most usual way is by a deficit in the 
budget which can only be met by resort to 
the central bank. Steps are already being 
taken in a number of countries to cut ex- 
penditure and increase revenue; but balance 
cannot in all cases be attained immediately 
and if, in some countries, and notably France 
and Italy, stabilisation is not to be postponed 
for a considerable time, it will be necessary 
to allow part of the Marshall aid to fill the 
gap in the budget. Such an appropriation of 
the funds should, however, be hedged about 
with strong safeguards including, for in- 
stance, the establishment of monthly budgets, 
affording regular insight into the movements 
on the budget accounts. When note is taken 
of the state deficits, it is also necessary to 
include the heavy losses sustained in some 
countries by nationalised industries and to 
arrange for the disappearance of these de- 
ficits, 


2. Another source of inflation may be the cir- 


cumstance that the volume of real invest- 
ments (in such forms as the building of fac- 
tories or houses, the acquisition of stocks, etc.) 
exceeds the combined total of domestic sav- 
ings and available foreign resources. In some 
countries the investments planned by the 
government are clearly on too large a scale, 
especially when account has to be taken of 
private investments, which, with industries 
due for reconversion and modernisation, may 
easily run into large figures. To bring about 
a better balance in these respects, the govern- 
ments in a number of countries are taking 
steps to curtail the official programme of in- 
vestments: in France, this will affect invest- 
ments under the Monnet Plan, in Great 
Britain, as a first instalment the cut amounts 
to £ 180 million (7. e. about one-half of the 
cut considered necessary by the Federation 
of British Industries) ; in Sweden, too, the 
Riksbank has proposed a resolute cut in in- 
vestments. While in France rates of interest 
have been raised in order to hold back the 
demand for capital by private industry and 
commerce, in Great Britain and Sweden the 
cut is evidently to be obtained solely by meas- 
ures of direct control. Sometimes it is as- 
serted that an increase in the rate of interest 
would have no effect; but that is surely a 
misconception. For the investments it pro- 
poses to undertake, private enterprise often 
finds the necessary funds by selling govern- 
ment bonds, either directly or through banks, 
and, if these bonds can be sold at par, the 
task of financing is made easy. On the other 
hand, if, while the boom lasts, the rate of 
interest in the market is raised from 3 to 4 
per cent. and, as a consequense, the bond 
quotation falls from 100 to between 80 
and 85, those who finance investments will 
surely hesitate before accepting a loss of 
15—20 per cent. on a sale of bonds in their 
ownership. It must not be forgotten that in- 
terest changes have a very pronounced effect 
on the valuation of capital assets, and that 
changes in capital values often determine 
action in a most pronounced way. Thus, 
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there are certain technical effects in addition 
to the very important psychological effects 
of interest changes. 

3. In a number of countries inflation has been 
intensified by sudden rises in wages not 
matched by corresponding increases in the 
supply of goods and services. Naturally when 
there are great scarcities and large black mar- 
kets, undernourished workers will insist on 
more pay. But if the only result is a larger 
amount of money chasing the available goods, 
nobody profits in the end. To provide a basis 
for stabilisation, it is imperative that a halt 
should be called to the upward movement of 
wages. In Belgium such a halt was in force 
from 1945 to 1946 and this largerly explains 
the state of balance reached in that country. 
But to persuade anxious workers to agree 
to such a step, it is necessary that they should 
be sure that sufficient food will be avail- 
able. To that end, it has been suggested that, 
whereever the situation is critical, stocks of 
foodstuffs (including wheat, fats, etc.) should 
be amassed in the main industrial centres, 
to be made available, at moderate prices, for 
the difficult period next spring. 

The upper and the middle classes have generally 
been so heavily taxed that any further reduction 
in their means will simply reduce their savings. 
It is, in point of fact, the money income of the 
great mass of the people that is decisive for the 
volume of purchasing power, as affecting the de- 
mand for domestic goods and imported com- 
modities. That income depends not only on the 
level of wages but also on the amount of social 
benefits and on such emergency measures as food 
subsidies and the rent-stop (which is in force in 
a number of countries and may be regarded as an 
indirect subsidy largely at the expense of the 
house-owners), with the effect of freeing money 
for other purposes. : 

For balance to be restored, it is often unavoid- 
able, although difficult politically, to limit the 
volume of ‘income held by the great mass of con- 
sumers. In a report of 17th October 1947, the 
Swedish Riksbank even hints at a need for re- 
ducing the income level of the general public in 
order to escape inflation, 


It is often said that there are two methods of 
handling the post-war economic problem of prices 
and production: one method is to allow the work- 
ing of a free price system, and the other method 
is to continue the system of control. But this is 
not the correct way of presenting the problem: 
no one in his senses will suggest that all controls 
should be abolished immediately ; when great scar- 
cities prevail, prices cannot, without danger, be 
allowed to mount freely. Over a large field, how- 
ever, the free price system must be capable of 
operating, since control in peacetime simply cannot 
cover everything. But, even when control is im- 
posed, prices may be so adjusted as to facilitate 
the operation of the control and the gradual return 
to freedom. The right policy is generally to seek 
a combination of price adjustments and control 
measures, prices being gradually moved towards 
the level at which they may be expected to re- 
main when adequate supplies have been restored. 
Wise planning consists, on the one hand, in giving 
the individual citizen an incentive to act voluntarily 
in the manner desired by the control and, on the 
other hand, in bringing about a situation in which 
the control can be gradually lifted. It must never 
be forgotten that control measures are costly, in- 
volving a waste of time and the upkeep of a huge 
staff of officials ; account must indeed be taken of 
the fact that employees in private industry are 
kept busy answering letters from the official 
controllers, so that the cost is generally doubled. 
If all these people could be released for pro- 
ductive work, the national income in real terms 
would go up, and the standard of living with it. 

The advantage inherent in a combination of 
control and gradual price adjustments applies also 
to the rate of interest. If the rate of interest is 
somewhat increased, when there is a boom (as at 
present), control of investments will be easier to 
apply and there will be a correspondingly greater 
chance of regaining equilibrium. It is sometimes 
objected that the owners of liquid funds ought 
not at present to get a larger income by 
an increase in the rate of interest. Considering, 
however, that most bondholders have lost 25-—30 
per cent. or more, in real terms, by the war and 
post-war increase in prices, the payment of an ad- 
ditional */: or 1 per cent. (subject to taxation, 
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moreover) on their remaining liquid assets or new 
savings would generally be no more than a very 
limited compensation for losses already suffered. 
If these matters could be looked at objectively 
and without preconceived ideas, it would be much 
easier to frame a rational monetary policy. 


x 


Not only inflation but also deflation may cause 
monetary disasters — witness the disastrous fall 
in prices during the years 1930—33. The suffer- 
ing then caused through unemployment and other 
heavy losses had great social and political con- 
sequences, some of a most serious character. It 
must surely be one of the aims of the struggle 
for a sound currency to ensure that mankind shall 
escape a repetition of such a calamity. 

So great has been the impression left on the 
minds of people by the deflation of the early 
thirties’ that many are still inclined to look at 
monetary problems almost exclusively in the light 
of that experience; and, as a result, the persons 
in question have continued to press for a policy 
of cheap money and large public works. in par- 
ticular, this now »old-fashioned» way of looking 
at monetary problems has been intensified by the 
mistaken belief, so common at the end of the war, 
that in the first two years after the war there 
would be a sharp depression, especially in the 


United States. Living as we still do at the height 
of a boom, with fuller employment than, probably, 
the world has ever seen before, it is imperative 
that a monetary policy should be applied which is 
the reverse of that pursued in a depression. Now 
is not the time for an easy credit policy operating 
through abnormally low interest rates or central- 
bank purchases of government bonds. Govern- 
ment budgets should be balanced with a surplus, 
public works should be kept in cold storage for 
the next decline in business, and the opportunity 
used for a general retrenchment of swollen ad- 
ministrative establishments. 

It has been part of the inter-war advance in 
monetary theory and practice that we have learnt 
to adjust our monetary and financial policy more 
deliberately than before to the alternating phases 
of the business cycle. It is really to be hoped that 
at the present juncture those in power will show 
themselves prepared to live up to the principles 
they have so often proclaimed. As history de- 
monstrates, it is a great boon to possess a sound 
currency; and in the reconstruction after this 
second world war it is surely one of the first 
tasks to restore sound monetary relations, with a 
return to freedom in payments, which is a pre- 
requisite for freedom of trade, and, maybe, for 
freedom also in a more spiritual sense. 
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ARE WE LIVING IN A CLASS COMMUNITYe 
SOME VIEWS ON SWEDEN’S SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


BY ULRICH HERZ, 
ASSISTANT, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, UPPSALA UNIVERSITY 


It has always proved a difficult task to survey 
and analyse social structure and particularly to 
perceive changes in the social basis of society 
before such changes have fully matured and a 
new condition of relative equilibrium set in. 
History offers many examples of what, seen 
from posterity’s point of view, are sometimes 
truly grotesque blunders which even prominent 
sociologists have been guilty of, when judging 
long term trends. Formerly these blunders could 
be partly explained by the absence of, or defects 
in, proper statistical material. Although modern 
social research is far better off in this respect, 
there still remain considerable difficulties when 
attempting to use statistical material for an anal- 
ysis of the more dynamic components of social 
development. The basis of statistical classification 
has, of course, its root in the conditions existing 
when the particular statistical series was compiled. 
Consequently, it is by no means certain that 
changes in social structure can be observed at 
all from the available statistics. On the contrary, 
the grounds of the statistical classification must 
be modified from time to time with allowance for 
such structural changes that. are known to, or 
believed to, have taken place and for which it is 
desired to obtain statistical proof. An example 
of this which may be mentioned here is the 
adjustment of the classification of professions 
in Swedish stastistics, designed to “adapt the 
census of professions to the changed conditions 
which characterize the development of economic 
life”, which was carried out in conjunction with 
the 1940 general census. Further, we may mention 
the constant dilemma in estimating the cost of 
living. A sociolog’st cannot, therefore, dispense 
with theoretical analysis, nor with the evidence 


of non-statistical empirical research, if he wishes 
to give a complete picture of social reality. 

That accurate knowledge of the nature of social 
structure and of current changes within this 
structure is a necessary condition for understand- 
ing economic and political development, is today 
commonplace truth. The behaviour of individuals 
and groups is determined by both “objective” and 
“subjective” factors. Consequently, the problem 
is not merely to survey “objective” social struc- 
ture but also to see how this social reality is 
reflected in the minds of individuals, what con- 
ceptions and valuations it gives rise to, and how 
it effects their actions. 

Judging from the general discussion on such 
matters, one gets a strong impression that the 
conception of the community as a class structure 
still plays an important role, and that the process 
of social change which has left the most notice- 
able traces on public consciousness is “urbaniza- 
tion” or, as it is usually called, “the flight from 
the country”. This is generally regarded as the 
social aspect of an industrialization still in con- 
tinuance; for many people, expressions such 
as “people are drawn to the cities” and “people 
are drawn to industry” are practically one and 
the same thing. 

In the course of this article we shall examine 
more closely the relation of both these standard 
social concepts to reality. In this respect, the 
problem will be dealt with from two aspects: 
firstly, whether or not these concepts give an 
adequate picture of the social structure and its 
changes ; secondly, whether they conclusively de- 
termine the behaviour of individuals and social 
groups. The result of our examination will be 
found to be that both these concepts have the char- 
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acter of an ideological “lag”, and that they ap- 
parently determine to only a very small degree 
social and political conduct. That they neverthe- 
less determine people’s statements to such a degree 
as they do, might be explained by the mass 
suggestion which the dynamic happenings, during 
the period of Sweden’s industrial revolution, pro- 
duced. This initial, intensive process of social 
remodelling has now reached a certain stage of 
completion ; it stands out in fairly bold relief as a 
“historic fact”, while at the same time it has 
meant a highly emotional experience for those 
who were directly engaged in it. There is a ready 
tendency, therefore, to allow the historical profile 
of the period that has just elapsed to influence 
the picture of present reality. On the other hand, 
it is more difficult to become fully and clearly 
conscious of a process which is still taking place 
and which, on the whole, reveals itself in less 
dramatic forms. 

The picture of the present social structure in 
Sweden will probably appear most clearly if one 
summarises a few of the main points in the de- 
velopment of social structure during the past few 
decades. It should be remembered, however, that 
we are dealing with a highly “integrated” develop- 
ment and that the different phases mentioned 
below refer, to a large extent, to different aspects 
of the same unified process. 

1) Since the end of the first world war, the 
relative increase in industrial population proper 
has been insignificant. Thus, for Sweden, the 
‘industry and handicraft” group shows an in- 
crease from 31.4 % in 1920 to 33.1 % in 1940, 
a relative increase of about 5 %. The tendency 
would thus appear to indicate a standstill in 
development. This phenomenon, as we are aware, 
is explained by the fact that rationalization of 
industry frees manpower at approximately the 
same rate as the continued expansion of industry 
absorbs manpower. These figures may be appro- 
priately compared with the corresponding figures 
for the “trade and transport” group, which, du- 
ring the same period show an increase from 
12.8 % to 16.2 %, a relative increase of about 
25 %. Technically speaking, industrialization has 
thus exhausted its capacity for social transfor- 
mation. All the more important, therefore, are the 
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social consequences of the change in the structure 
of production which are usually referred to as 
“commercialization” and which have taken place 
with great rapidity during the present century. 

2) While a characteristic element of the original 
industrial epoch was the transposition of work- 
men, from “independant” to “dependant” status, 
exemplified by the conversion of artisans, smaller 
industrialists and many farmers to industrial wor- 
kers, the primary factor characterizing the changes 
in the professional structure during the period 
between the wars has been a characteristic change 
im conditions of employment; ‘administrative 
personnel” (“employees”) has greatly expanded 
at the expense of the “workers” proper. Although 
there is admittedly no clear distinction between 
the two types of employment, and several changes 
in the basis of classification in Swedish statistics 
covering the period in question make a statistical 
demonstration difficult, the tendency seems to 
be quite univocal. To some extent, all this is a 
direct result of the commercialization mentioned 
under point 1): office and service staff, the bulk 
of the statistical group “administrative personnel”, 
belongs mainly to the branch of the economy 
referred to as “trade and transport” and to the 
commercial and administrative ‘overhead struc- 
ture” of industry proper. 

3) Even within the working class proper, the 
same general development has left character- 
istic traces and has led to a considerable swvitch- 
over from unskilled to skilled labour. Admittedly, 
piece-work of different kinds has gained further 
ground in the years between the wars, but this 
tendency has not only been compensated but even 
over-compensated by increased demands on tech- 
nical skill. Today, large sections of the working 
class in civilised countries actually lack the most 
distinctive feature of a ‘‘proletarian’’ — that of 
being a mere number likely to be exchanged at 
any moment. Machine-operators, skilled me- 
chanics, welders, turners and others — to take 
some examples from the engineering industry 
where this tendency is most pronounced — are all 
skilled workers, some of them even highly skilled 
men. Today’s skilled industrial worker can, in 
many cases, be classed as a “technical operative” 
rather than as a “manual labourer’ in the old 
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sense of the word. And this is a development 
which is by no means restricted to a small select 
group at the top, nor is it a specifically Swedish 
development: according to American calculations 
(cited by Slichter in “The Annals”, Jan. 1947 
p. p. 100 f. f.) there has been no change in the 
absolute number of unskilled workers in U. S. A. 
between 1910 and 1940, although the number of 
professional workers has increased considerably 
and the typical top professions have increased 
many times over. (The group “technical engi- 
neers” which most probably includes highly skill- 
ed mechanics besides engineers, increased 13 
times as rapidly as the professional section of 
the population as a whole.) Rationalization does 
not, therefore, as is commonly thought in many 
circles, lead to an all-round levelling down and 
mechanization of work but, on the contrary, it 
tends to open up new possibilities of individual 
achievements in work. (Admittedly, piece-work 
still remains as a sizeable social and hygien‘c 
problem. Moreover, certain branches of produc- 
tion are very little effected by the above ten- 
dency ; the textile industry and coal mining may 
be mentioned as two examples each typical in 
their own manner.) 

4) The general improvement in the standard 
of living and certain technical factors (electricity, 
motor-cars, etc.) have combined to contribute 
to the evolution of new, more or less indepen- 
dent professions. In an earlier issue of this 
publication (1947: 1), Dr. Per Jacobsson gave 
some extremely interesting figures which serve to 
illustrate this problem. The so-called “‘service pro- 
fessions” in particular, are worth mentioning here. 
In this field the “little man” has experienced 
a great revival, and the myth about large-scale 
enterprise being superior in all respects and in 
all fields has been done away with. Thus, even 
for the more remote future, it would seem that 
the small business has relatively good natural 
prerequisites for maintaining its position within 
the expanding “service” field. As to whether the 
ratio of large to small enterprises within the 
community as a whole can remain constant in 
the long run is a question wich, so far, has been 
little, and at all events insufficiently, studied. 


As far as Sweden is concerned at any rate, it 
is still too early to speak of any marked decline 
in the proportion of independent business-men 
among the active working population. 

5) A combination of material, political, social 
and psychological factors has served to break 
down the old class hierarchy, or at least to con- 
siderably weaken it, and a new social leader-cast 
has been formed: the officials. To this class 
must be reckoned firstly, public servants, that 
is to say, officials within state and municipal 
administration (a social group whose origin is 
obviously no longer limited to any one “‘class” 
in the old sense of the term), secondly, group 
functionaries, that is to say, for one thing, various 
kinds of political executives, and, in particular, 
functionaries of the different corporative organi- 
sations: representatives, editors, party secretaries 
and so on. Dr. HAstad (this publication, 1946: 2) 
has given some figures which show the increasing 
importance of the “official class” (in its widest 
sence) for Swedish society. The current work 
of social and political reform, the democratization 
of educational facilities etc., will almost certainly 
accentuate this development. It is already obvious 
— whatever social and political value may be 
attached to this phenomenon — that it is to an 
increasing extent the “group functionaries” of 
various kinds who hold the key positions and con- 
sequently exercise the real power” in the commun- 
ity. Even if one should ve wary of the creation of 
any legand about this social group — something 
which Burnham's thought-provoking work ‘The 
Managerial Revolution” is not free from — it 
ought to be obvious that, in modern society, 
“power” has an essentially different sociological 
foundation from what was the case in the “bour- 
geois” society of pre-war Europe, 

Summing up, one might say that social struc- 
ture has obviously not undergone any “simpli- 
fication” during the present century. The deve- 
lopment has not implied that members of society 
have been magnetically attracted to two opposing 
poles; rather, one may speak of a series of dif- 
ferentiating forces whose effect has been to 
make the social structure’s “mosaic-like character” 
more in evidence than ever. The differentiation 
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has, so to speak, taken place chiefly in a “‘hori- 
zontal” direction, that is, new groups and casts 
have appeared side by side with the old groups 
without any clear ranking, either high or low, 
on a given scale. At the same time, the most ob- 
jective feature in each class pyramid, the distribu< 
tion of income, has obtained an even less differen- 
tiating effect owing to the, in fact, modest, but 
quite discernible equalization of income. This has 
meant that the horizontal stratification of society 
_ has become even more pronounced in relation to 
the vertical stratification. 

However, it is not only the general social 
discussion which has remained relatively undis- 
turbed by these tendencies in development; even 
the more specialized literature on sociology has 
shown a notable tendency to continue in the old 
tracks. Characteristic of this tendency is that so- 
ciologists, who naturally could not escape noticing 
the changes, immediately rushed forward to 
launch the term, “the new middle class’, thereby 
fitting in the new social groups in their old, 
favourite pattern: the pattern of society built 
up from three distinct classes, lower, middle and 
upper. This classification is, of course, well 
known also from the field of statistics: compare, 
for instance, the three “‘social classes” of Swed- 
ish election statistics. The Gallup polls usually 
work according to a classification of this type. 
But above all, the pattern serves as a model for 
social debate of elementary type. 

Originally, this three-class system seems to 
‘have developed as a reaction to Marx’s fasci- 
nating magic formula of a two-class society. 
_ According to Marx, the middle class is strictly 
speaking no more than an illusion, at best an 
historical curiosity. It will be mercilessly crushed 
between the millstones of continued industriali- 
sation. 

It may be questioned whether any ideology of 
modern times has exercised so profound and 
lasting mass suggestion as this theory of the im- 
minent annihilation of the middle class and the 
polarizing function of social development. In 
particular, the idea that the lower middle class is 
socially lost has been an almost universally ac- 
cepted dogma — by no means only among socia- 
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lists. The expressive term “the white collar prole- 
tariat” has become generally included in the 
phraseology of languages. The real or would-be 
dilemma of the white collar proletariat has found 
its classic literary expression in Fallada’s fam- 
ous novel, “Little man what now?’ Many so- 
ciologists have, with good reason, interpreted the 
Nazi revolution in Germany as a direct answer 
to this question: as a last desperate effort of the 
middle class — the lower middle class in particular 
— to ward off its threatening annihilation, to over- 
compensate its social inferiority complex. The Do- 
mesday atmosphere which the marxist-imbued 
German socialism inspired into the hearts of the 
“middle class” constituted a particularly suitable 
frame of mind for Nazi counter suggestion and 
drove hundreds of thousands of ‘‘little men” 
headlong into the arms of the Nazis. With good 
reason one may speak here of a tragic irony of 
history. 

The myth of the “little man” spread alarmingly 
from its country of origin, where it had at 
least a certain material basis (the inflation, the 
violent accumulation of rationalization in the 
twenties, and so on) to other countries, and was 
accepted without criticism even by many econo- 
mists and sociologists. But even where objections 
were raised, they generally amounted to no more 
than a desire to replace a two-class system by 
a three-class system. The class-approach to the 
problem was thus accepted, the only difference 
being that it was desired to give the pattern a 
somewhat different content. But this conflict, for 
and against the Marxist classification of soctety, 
occupied attention in an unfortunate way and 
caused many people to partially shut their eyes 
to those structural changes in society which could 
not be included in a simple class pattern. 

The three-class pattern is in reality as little 
likely to promote an understanding of the present 
social structure as is the two-class system. Least 
of all does it fit in with a society which, like the 
Swedish, has still preserved in a high degree a 
semi-agricultural character, and where a succes- 
sion of historical factors have expressively 
counter-acted the formation of clearly marked 
classes, irrespectively of whether “class” is de- 
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fined mainly on “objective” or “subjective” 
grounds.” 

The features of development mentioned so far 
have not been specifically Swedish; they form, 
however, the general background against which 
Swedish development must be judged. That Swe- 
den has preserved a semi-agricultural character 


1 The absurdity of the three-class pattern and the 
haziness concerning the term “middle class” is strikingly 
illustrated by a comprehensive work dealing with the 
problem of the middle class which has recently been 
published: Fritz Marbach, “Theorie des Mittelstandes”’, 
19042. The author, a Swiss economics professor, has 
written his thesis with an obvious political aim: he tries 
to “prove” that the middle class exists as an independent, 
strictly limited, and, for society as a whole, “indispens- 
able” factor; and thereby he seeks to pave the way for 
a policy designed to preserve the middle class. However, 
the evidence that the author puts forward serves largely to 
defeat his own aims. He manages to produce a definition 
of middle class which takes up a whole printed page but 
which still does not say anything beyond what the author 
himself sums up with the words: “To the middle class 
belong persons who are not to be regarded as capitalists, 
nor whom fate has destined to be proletarians.’ Ob- 
viously, according to this definition, the vast majority of 
citizens should be included in the middle class. But this 
is not the conclusion which Marbach wishes to draw. 
He is therefore compelled to admit two “exceptions” 
to the “monumental classification ’capital — middle 
class — proletariat’’, which he considers are the foun- 
dations of society. Thus, he separates the distinctive 
“functionary class” from the middle class proper, 
without directly allotting any other place in “the 
monumental classification’ to this large group. Fur- 
thermore, according to the author, farmers, on account 
of their “besondere geistige Verfassung”, fall quite 
outside the framework of social classes. With this, the 
whole of the original three-class pattern falls flat and 
consequently it becomes meaningless longer to speak 
oi a three-class pattern. 


Nor is it possible to see anything more than a cheap 
play on words in the attempts of certain modern Ame- 
rican sociologists to tidy up the old three-class pattern. 
According to a very serious review by Dr. Pfannenstill 
in “Qkonomi og Politik ” (1046: 4), the school, whose 
“definitions of the conception of class has set the 
fashion in American sociology’, defines class as follows: 
“By class is meant two or more groups of the popu- 
lation which can be considered to be classified — and 
consequently do become classified by members of society 
— in a higher and lower interrelated,’ On the basis 
of this definition the American sociologists have arrived 
at a pattern which is considered suitable for “studies in 
sociology of a more finely graded type’. This pattern 
contains the following six classes: “upper ten”, “lower 
upper’’, “upper middle”, “lower middle”, “upper lower” 
and “lower lower’. Practically the same classification 
is given in “Dictionary of Sociology”, N. Y. 1944.) 
Thus it would appear that in the modern American 
version conception of class has similarities to certain 
lower animal species which reproduce themselves by 
division, Whether the stubborn farmers, on account of 
a peculiar mental constitution, should be excluded from 


this classification is something about which we are not 
informed. 


to a greater extent than is the case of those 
countries, principally England and Germany, 
which have generally supplied the basic material 
for social discussion, depends not only on the fact 
that industrialization was considerably delayed in 
Sweden and, consequently, a large proportion of 
the present industrial population still has personal 
ties with the agrarian traditions. Equally impor- 
tant at least is the fact that Swedish industry is 
largely located in the country and that in many 
places farming is still carried on in combination 
with industrial activity, with the forest as a rule 
serving as the connecting link. Characteristically 
enough, the Swedish ““Medelby” is not a ““Middle- 
town’, but a community form of “the works and 
railway-station community” type, usually with 
equally intimate connections in the directions in- 
dustry, farming, commerce and transport. In a 
society where the branches of industry show 
such little local disintegration, class differences 
meet with natural resistance. Consequently, the dif- 
ferences between town and country in Sweden 
are — quite contrary to what ready-made dis- 
cussion would imply — considerably less marked 
than elsewhere. This may largely be explained 
by the fact that in Sweden this difference of in- 
terests does not coincide with a difference of in- 
terests between industry and farming. Iron and 
forest constitute two natural, decentralizing fac- 
tors which largely determine the structure of 
Swedish economy and indirectly contribute to 
preventing an all too pronounced class polariza- 
tion. Even a continued “flight from the country” 
— which is thus not identical with a migration 
to the main centres — will hardly upset this 
natural integration between town and country. 
What has been stated above should on no ac- 
count be interpreted as meaning that economic 
and social conflicts are foreign to Sweden or that 
the country should be predestined to general 
social harmony. On the contrary, it is only by 
analysing these divergencies of interests that we 
may obtain the key to the understanding of the 
majority of current social problems. But the or- 
dinary class patterns tend to conceal rather than 
reveal the import of these conflicting interests. 
It is the complex pattern of interwoven interests 
which should be made the object of much closer 
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study than has hitherto been the case. To some 
extent — though not completely — this pattern 
is reflected in the organized pressure group 
system. 

A few of the characteristic features of this 
system may be briefly mentioned here. To begin 
with, it should be observed that the pattern of 
interest organisation does not follow completly 
“rational” lines, but that its special structure has 
been fashioned by many historical circumstances. 
The important fact that the interest organisation 
is to a large extent “functional”, that is, is con- 
nected to the various functions which one and 
the same population group concurrently exercises 
in the community, contributes also to the rather 
confusing impression of its complexity. As a re- 
sult of this complexity, a particular individual 
or group may belong to several interest organi- 
sations which inwardly do not have completely 
compatible aims. A striking example was revealed 
in the recent taxation debate. There, the trade 
union movement on the one hand, and the con- 
sumers cooperation on the other, adopted con- 
siderably disparate standpoints, although both 
movements recruit their members from largely 
the same spheres. A parallel phenomenon can be 
found in the diverging reactions of many indus- 
trial workers prior to trade-union or political 
elections. Very often the farmers are “‘cross or- 
ganised’; many of the smaller farmers, for in- 
stance, are linked up, via the producers coopera- 
tion, to the Farmers Association (Lantbruksfor- 
bundet) which is conservative in outlook, while 
at the same time they support, by their votes or 
by their party membership, the farming policy of 
the Social Democrats. The farmers employers 
association and the farmers marketing union, 
whose memberships are probably very nearly iden- 
tical, have on many occasions adopted different 
standpoints in important farming questions. Many 
similar examples can be given. What is obvious, 
is that such a complicated interest system is in- 
compatible with the social rigidity of a class- 
ridden society. 

Paradoxically enough, however, it is just this 
relative flexibility of interests which in the long 
run gives Sweden a certain social and political 
stability. Varying political and economic circum- 


stances lead to changes in the constellation of 
interests without necessarily being a sign of dis- 
turbances in the social foundation. And conver- 
sely: displacements in the social structure may 
be relatively smoothly transferred to the plane of 
interests, causing corresponding adjustment reac- 
tions in the social and political behavior of the 
groups concerned. A typical example from the 
social and political development in Sweden during 
the last few decades will illustrate what is meant. 
Socialists have usually made out — with a certain 
correction to the original Marxist line of thought 
— that industrialisation has admittedly increased 
the economic standard of industrial workers, but 
that it has placed them in a state of constant in- 
security. It is this insecurity which has been put 
forward as the typical fate of the “industrial pro- 
letariat”. Consequently, the labour movement in 
Sweden, as elesewhere, has placed demands for 
security at the forefront of its ideology and its 
practical policies. However, it has come grad- 
ually to be realised — albeit reluctantly — that 
social insecurity in twentieth century society, be- 
cause of changed social standards between differ- 
ent groups, can no longer be said to be a problem 
exclusively for industrial workers. Actually, the 
development in the years between the wars has 
— despite the grave setback in 1930—1933 — 
broadly speaking unquestionably signified that 
skilled workers at least (after labour legislation 
has taken care of the most pressing needs) have 
emerged from the immediate risk zone, whereas 
the problem of security has, over the same period, 
become increasingly important for many other 
groups of society, such as farmers, certain labour 
groups outside industry proper (farm workers, 
lumberjacks etc.), certain groups of small busi- 
ness-men and finally, special categories of lower 
officials. These groups now appear to have be- 
come accustomed to the originally socialist ‘se- 
curity ideology” with surprisingly little difficulty, 
irrespective of whether they have joined the 
labour movement or not. The idea of Sweden 
as “one big happy family”, put forward by Per 
Albin Hansson during the thirties, seemed, 
together with the extensive social reforms which 
were carried out in cooperation with practically 
all parties, to constitute a guarantee that the 
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demand for security would not be monopolised 
for the benefit of the industrial workers. In this 
way the foundations were laid not ony for the 
“middle way” policy so typical of the thirties, 
but also for a less “‘class conditioned” recruiting 
of voters by the different political parties. (Cf. 
also the article by Hastad, already mentioned. ) 

An analysis of interest structure in present day 
Sweden thus reveals that the changes in, and 
the differentiation of, the social basis have con- 
clusively contributed to forming the economic, 
social and political attitudes of the different pop- 
ulation groups. While general discussion presents, 
on the whole, a picture of apparent ideolog- 
ical “hang-over” (which is also apparent in cer- 
tain social conventions, legal conceptions etc.) 
social behaviour in the economic and _ political 
field reveals itself as being governed by a far 
more realistic idea of social reality. The patterns 
of behaviour clearly show that the great majority 
of citizens no longer regard the community in 
the light of some rigid class hierarchy. Other 
formulas must therefore be resorted to, to sketch 
out a clear picture of its structure. An analogy 
with a moveable magnetic field might be more 
adequate in this case. The active elements in this 
field are neither isolated individuals nor exclusive 
classes, but heterogeneous and varying groups, 
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among which the large interest organisations 
occupy a prominent position. The ideologies and 
practical policies of these organisations are not 
— despite certain catch-phrases still in use — 
primarily determined by class, and still less do 
they flavour of class struggle. On the contrary, 
it is becoming more and more natural for the 
competing groups to express their political aims 
in terms signifying a horizontal, rather than a 
vertical division of interests. “Collective security”, 
“social equality”, ‘cooperation between different 
groups” and so on, are a few such characteristic 
formulas. 

A study of the patterns of behaviour, traditions 
and aims of the interest organisations and social 
groups, of the technique and methods used in the 
struggle of the different interest groups should, 
therefore, constitute the most important aim of 
social research. Gunnar Heckscher’s recently pub- 
lished work, “The state and the organisations”, 
must be considered a promising beginning. On 
the other hand, every attempt to fit social reality 
into any class pattern, a priori construed, — 
whether it has two, three, six or more pidgeon 
holes — must be doomed to remain an intellectual 
exercise, which can in no way promote its under- 
standing. 
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SwEDENS-ROREIGN TRADE CRISIS 


BY BENGT SENNEBY, 
STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN A. B., STOCKHOLM 


It was but to be expected that serious dis- 
turbances should characterize the Swedish for- 
eign trade after the war. Even under normal 
conditions Sweden, more than most other coun- 
tries, is dependent on trade with foreign coun- 
tries. The trade blockade during the war years 
caused, however, an accumulation of great un- 
satisfied import needs. Countries, which were 
classed among Sweden’s most important sup- 
pliers of commodities, had witnessed a consider- 
able part of their production system smashed to 
pieces. Consequently, Sweden had to anticipate 
large imports partly from sources new to her. 

The experiences yielded by the first World 
War gave support to such anticipations. For the 
years 1919 and 1920 Sweden had an import 
surplus of 958 and 1,036 mill. kr., respectively. 
In the trade with the United States alone the im- 
port surplus for those years was 584 and 650 
million kr., respectively. The balance of all in- 
come and all expenditure in relation to foreign 
countries showed an expenditure surplus of close 
to 1,300 mill. kr. for the period 1919—1920. 

As already said, similar strained conditions 
was to be expected to set in also after the last 
World War, but some security was felt from 
‘the knowledge that the country showed good pay- 
ment capacity. The Riksbank’s gold reserve and 
foreign net claims in early 1945 amounted to 
more than 2,500 mill. kr., and rose during the 
year to nearly 2,800 mill. kr. The export industries 
had operated for inventory and were thus ready 
‘to resume the fore'gn trade. 

As is well known, however, the course of events 
have been greatly disappointing, and the reasons 
for this development have been the main theme 
of recent political discussions. It is now gen- 
erally agreed that the credits granted by Sweden 
to other countries were based on a too optimistic 


estimate of her own financial strength. The 
dependence upon other countries has increased 
owing to bad crops and electric power shortage. 
Other reasons for this development are to be 
found in Sweden’s general economic policy: the 
ceiling prices for export goods, the abolition of 
the general commodity turnover tax, the devalua- 
tion of foreign exchange quotations, the price 
subventions for consumer goods and the transfer 
of a part of the direct taxes from consumers to 
producers; all measures either directly counter- 
acting exports and increasing imports or in- 
directly having the same effect by increasing the 
purchasing power of the consumers. 

The purpose of the following is less to examine 
the causality than to endeavour to give a picture 
of the general course of events. 


Peace-time Boom and Import Expansion. 


The end of the war started a very heavy ex- 
pansion of production and employment as well as 
of incomes and consumption. Also during the last 
two years of the war Sweden’s economic situa- 
tion could be characterized as a boom which, 
however, did not comprise all branches of in- 
dustry and commerce; large parts of the export 
industry laboured under difficulties to find mar- 
kets for their goods. The summer of 1945 marked 
a turning point for these industries and after that 
period the boom became general. The conditions 
for a rapid economic expansion were extremely 
good. Low rates of interest, high liquidity and 
good prospects for profits stimulated production 
and investments, while the big purchasing power 
of the public and the large consumer needs ac- 
cumulated during the war brought about a speed- 
ily rising demand for commodities and services. 

The expansion of the boom immediately after 
the war meant a very marked turn for foreign 
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trade. It had been reduced to a minimum during 
the first six months of 1945, but after the ar- 
mistice a very heavy increase set in. Exports first 
hit full stride chiefly because several of the most 
important export industries had accumulated con- 
siderable stocks during the war years. Foreign 
trade during the last six months of 1945 there- 
fore resulted in a big export surplus. The ex- 
pansion of imports began toward the end of 
1945; after that it continued at a constantly ac- 
celerating pace during 1946 and 1947. Exports, 
on the other hand, stagnated when the ac- 
cumulated stocks had been sold out and de- 
liveries had to be made from current produc- 
tion. So, considerable deficits in Sweden’s trade 
balance were registered in 1946 as well as in 
1947. The subjoined table gives the value of 
the foreign trade during the years 1945—47 
(in mill. kr.). 


Export Surplus 
Export Import (+), or import 


Surplus (—) 

Mey. eSNG 5 5 6 oo 293 363 nO 
Wb 4G a a0 1,465 721 a a4. 
Jan.-Dec. 1945 1,758 1,084 SOI 

UGG [PUAN 6 4 6 5 5 LL 7Om wls4o2 cS ee 
Wb AIS. Ske oS 1,359 1,889 zy WBS) 
Jan.-Dec. 1946 2,529 3,370 — 842 

HY) Nena 4.5 6 6 o 1,21 Ones 207) —1,021 
thy=INOWstern cameos TLOZ2 ee bho — 896 
Jan.-Nov. 1947 2,868 4,785 aol 


The »hard» and »soft» currency problem. 


The big deficit is not only characteristic of 
Sweden’s trade with foreign countries. There is 
also considerable dislocation of distribution over 
various currency areas in that there has arisen 
a particularly big import surplus in relation to 
those countries to whom payments must be made 
in dollars or currencies convertible into dollars, 
a. e. all of the American continent, Switzerland 
and Portugal. Also before the war Sweden 
normally had an import surplus in the trade with 
the dollar area. In the period 1936—38 this 
surplus averaged 230 mill. kr. a year, and it 
was for the greatest part financed by incomes 
from exports and shipping to the British Em- 
pire. Such counterbalancing has not been possible 
after the war because of Great Britain’s dollar 
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shortage. In addition, the share of the dollar 
area in Sweden’s imports has risen sharply from 
about 24 % in the period 1936—38 to something 
more than 50 % in 1947. On the other hand, 
the share of the dollar countries in Swedish ex- 
ports has risen only from 15 to 30 % in the same 
period. The import surplus as against the dol- 
lar area therefore reached 984 mill. kr. in 1946 
and 1,420 mill. kr. during Jan—Oct., 1947. 

If, however, Sweden’s additional income and 
expenditure in relation to other countries are 
also included in the calculation, the result will 
be slightly less depressing. It is not possible to 
allocate these items on various currency areas. 
As to shipping incomes, however, it can be taken 
for granted that they are mainly in pounds ster- 
ling. In total, the barter balance with foreign 
countries in 1946 showed a deficit of only 170 
mill. kr., in spite of the fact that the import 
surplus was 840 mill. kr. The most important 
items in the barter balance for some earlier 
years will be found in the subjoined table (in 
mill. kr.). 


1936/38 * 1939. 1940/44* 1945 1946 


Exports.) <eec eye 1,786 1,889 1,203 1,758 2,529 
Imports... - +--+ 1,946 2,499 1,790 _ 1,084 3.370 
Total trade balance —160 —610 —587 +674 —S842 


Net income from 


shipping Sea OR +165 +237 +300 +300 + 500 
Other items. . . : +124 +111 : +139 +170 
Total barter balance +129 —262 - 7S —270 


*) Annual average 


It is probable that during 1947 Sweden’s in- 
come from tourists, shipping, etc., will be at 
least as high as during 1946. Estimating the 
1947 import surplus at about 2,000 mill. kr., 
the deficit in the barter balance should be ap- 
proximately 1,300 mill. kr., i. e. considerably 
greater than for 1946. : 


Causes and Course of the Import Boom. 


Foremost among the causes of the critical 
situation which is the predicament of Sweden’s 
foreign trade since two years’ back is undoubt- 
edly immoderately expanded import needs. In 
autumn, 1944, practically all imports from Ger- 
many were halted and from New Year, 1945, 
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there came an end to the safe-conduct trade. 
This meant that during the final phase of the 
war Sweden forced to make both ends meet on 
already greatly reduced stocks of such goods as 
she herself could not produce in sufficient 
quantities. By the time of the armistice the 
‘supply situation was very critical; many in- 
dustries expected to have to close down within a 
few weeks because of a shortage of raw ma- 
terials and other requisites. Likewise, in many 
branches, maintenance, restocking and moderniza- 
tion had perforce been neglected during the war. 
It was but natural that when opportunities for 
imports again opened, the industries tried to in- 
crease their stocks and to complete and modernize 
their plants as quickly as possible. The extreme 
boom and the big surplus of purchasing power 
within the country contributed to increase further 
the needs for imports. The low rates of interest 
are sure to have facilitated the expansion of im- 
ports. The majority of those import firms which 
mushroomed into existence at the end of the 
war were probably to a large extent compelled 
to operate on loaned capital, and in as much as 
importation has undoubtedly required consider- 
able capital — delivery times were long and most 
often the supplier abroad demanded advance pay- 
ment — it is probable that importation would 
have been partially checked, if rates of interest 
had been higher. Imports were, no doubt, stimu- 
lated also by the appreciation of the krona in 
July, 1946. 

Although imports during 1946 exceeded in 
value the average for the period 1936—38 by 
73 %, they hardly reached the pre-war level in 
total volume. In their composition imports were 
very uneven. With respect to certain groups 
of goods, such as textiles and leather, foods, 
hides, skins, furs and mineral oils, they were 
considerably above the pre-war level, while the 
opposite was true for such commodities as min- 
eral coal and coke, raw fat materials and fodder. 
For all their volume, imports therefore have not 
been able to provide a supply corresponding to 
“pre-war conditions, neither in 1946 nor in 1947. 
It has been characteristic of the imports during 
1946 and still more in 1947, that the share of 
consumer goods has increased heavily, particularly 
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in regard to more or less unessential articles. 
This is the result of partly the increased pur- 
chasing power of the broad masses within the 
country, and partly the great shortage of essential 
goods in practically all of the world. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the great import 
surplus has not to any considerable extent been 
due to imports of luxury goods; during 1946 this 
category amounted to only a couple of hundred 
mill. kr., even accepting the term “luxury” goods 
in a fairly broad sense. 

The increased amount of finished consumer 
goods in Sweden’s imports has tended to increase 
the total value of imports. Even more, of course, 
the general price trend in the world has worked 
in the same direction. As illustrated by the Board 
of Commerce import and export price index this 
trend appears in the following manner (1935 = 
100): 


Index of Index of 
Import prices Export prices 


Tegan) a. aud OL oe Gee III 120 

TOYA) Siti od ame aon 281 205 

eva 6 Gam wi ot, oe e 251 211 

YER MCE o a Gen Seah ee oe 258 214 

[ore SOV 5 ean uo Oi as 258 214 

Oi UG Sone o bo BS 268 274 
It is obvious from the table that import 


prices rose much more rapidly than prices on 
Swedish export goods. Particularly the price of 
coal and coke has risen. During 1947 it appears 
to have been three times as high as the pre-war 
price. This is due in part to the high price of 
Polish coal, and partly to the fact that about half 
of Sweden’s coal has had to be purchased from 
the U. S. A., involving high freight costs. The 
fact that export prices did not follow pace in 
the general trend was due chiefly to the fact that 
the Government had pegged the prices of Swedish 
forest products at a level considerably below that 
of the world market. It was only in April, 1947, 
that this unfavourable policy was changed, and a 
rapid rise of export prices set in. 


The Export Development. 
Measured by volume the exports during 1946 
and 1947 were only about two thirds of the pre- 
war level, in spite of the fact that as a rule the 
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demand for Swedish export goods was ex- 
tremely good. The lower volume of exports is 
caused above all by the shortage of mineral fuels 
hampering the production of our most important 
export commodities, pulp and paper. Sweden’s 
imports of mineral coal and coke during 1946 
and 1947 reached but about half of the pre-war 
level, which was slightly more than 8 mill. tons. 
The heavily expanded import of fuel oils has 
only to a slight extent compensated for the de- 
ficit of imported mineral fuels, and a consider- 
able part of the produce from Sweden’s forests 
must therefore be used for fuel. It has been 
estimated that a reduction of the coal import by 
a million tons causes a reduction of the paper 
pulp export by about a million tons. This can be 
estimated to correspond to a loss of foreign ex- 
change amounting to roughly 400 mill. kr. Cutting 
of fuel wood also requires relatively much man- 
power which could be utilized for other purposes. 
Exports are further limited within several 
fields by the shortage of raw materials. This 
is true, especially, in the pulp industry where 
production even on a relatively long-term basis 
cannot be increased above the pre-war level be- 
cause of the insufficent supply of pulp-wood. 
Finally, exports have been curtailed by the 
extraordinarily lively demand within the country. 
Thus, for instance, the domestic consumption of 
paper has been doubled since 1939. The con- 
sumption of wood goods and pulp has also in- 
creased considerably. Within the engineering in- 
dustry there is a cons:derable competetion be- 
tween the domestic and the foreign market. For a 
comparatively large number of mainly big en- 
gineering firms (not including the shipping 
yards) the share of orders for export as of 
March, 1947, was about 25 % of the total. The 
booked orders then secured production for nearly 
one year and a half. : 


Influence of World Economy on Sweden's 
Foreign Trade. 


On the whole, only the domestic reasons for 
the lack of balance in Sweden’s foreign trade 
have so far been dealt with. Outside influences 
are perhaps even more serious. In many respects 
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the war has completely changed the conditions 
for Sweden’s foreign trade. Material devastation 
and disorganization in Europe has considerably 
reduced the importance of the European countries 
in Sweden’s economy, and this is partly true, 
also of the British Empire. So Sweden has found 
it necessary, more than ever before, to try to 
fill her needs of imports from countries whose 
national economics have not suffered any es- 
sential damage by the war, such as the U. S. A., 
Switzerland and South America. At the same 
time, Sweden’s import surplus with these coun- 
tries can not be paid by incomes derived from 
exports and shipping on European countries. 
Sweden’s exports thus have largely been paid in 
non-convertible currencies or have been made on 
credit. 

The necessity of reconstruction in the world has 
caused Sweden to grant foreign credits of a very 
considerable volume seen in proportion to Swe- 
den’s size. They total 2.7 billion kr., of which, 
however, 0.6 billion is of non-commercial nature 
and therefore not requiring any export goods. 
How the credits are distributed on various coun- 
tries will appear from the subjoined table 
(amounts in mill. kr.). 


Amount bates 
Ac aanal 30, 
of Credit 1047 
A. Non-commercial credits (Finland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands and 
Ethiopia) S45 ww eke ee 616 505 
B. Credits for purchases of goods 
Finland . . oe oe. ne 189 183 
INGIWAY cn aS ccs Seite sins es 240 169 
Denmare jue 5) cee by cataes 120 94 
The Netherlands... . . BPs. 88 86 
Great Britain. . . . as ; 240 240 
Branceess ince s cai nas Ye) So 
Poland (7. 4s a Ae ee Se I22 90 
Soviet Union . «= (5,000 49 
Other countries; 3 ee 29 16 
Total Bo 2,708 1,007 
Total credits 2,724 1,002 


To these credits may be added contributions 
in the nature of gifts by the State as well as 
by private persons to at total value of nearly one 
billion kr. Of commercial credits about 950 
mill. kr. were granted before or immediately 
after the end of the war, while the remainder, 
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including the one billion kr. credit to the Soviet 
Union, was granted in the post-war period. The 
credit to the Soviet Union has been utilized to 
a very slight extent so far, as will be seen from 
the table, but even during 1947 it has natur- 
ally been a tax upon some of Sweden’s industrial 


resources and from 1948 inclusive its importance 


will increase. 


Repercussions on Foreign Exchange Position 


and Economic Policy. 


The immediate effect of Sweden's unfavour- 
able trade balance has been a heavy decrease 
of the gold and foreign exchange reserves. At the 
end of the war these reserves were fairly con- 
siderable and they continued to increase until 
the middle of 1946. Since then they have de- 
creased by c. 2.3 billion kr. The trend for the 
Riksbank’s holdings of gold and foreign ex- 
change (net) since the armistice will appear from 
the following table: 


Million kr. 


Ree oat of Gold Ras Total 
xchange 

MieREOA hire Se rene eg ews oe 2,009 580 2,589 
Dec. 1945 2,024 758 2,782 
une 1940"... . . 1,985 988 2,973 
Dec. 1946 537% 538 1,909 
June 1947 606 155 761 
CEN Mae a ey Wy eo mh a eS 362 378 740 


It is, of cource, of special interest in this 
connection to learn how the foreign exchange 


“reserve has been distributed on hard and soft 


currencies at different periods. The subjoined 
table shows the Riksbank’s and the National 
Debt Office’s holdings of various currencies on 
basis of the quotations prevailing on July 1, 
1947. The Debts of the Riksbank in Swedish 
kronor are not included. The figures reveal that 
Sweden’s resources of hard currencies are prac- 
tically exhausted. 


Currency 3%/32 1945 3*/12 1946 */7 1947 
MPS Cars yl se; 6 wee 6. 456 205 18 
Mes Wiss (TAGS... Fo. «we + ws 5 7 4 
British powids . . . . . « - 432 431 306 
Other currencies. .%. .. . es 108 183 AW oe 
Total 1,001 826 465 
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It might be thought that those responsible 
should have realized at an early stage what course 
the foreign trade would take and should have 
tried in time to check the violent expansion of 
imports. As late as in the autumn of 1946, how- 
ever, it was a rather general opinion that the 
shortage situation then prevailing would not exist 
for more than a few months or perhaps a year. 
This opinion was one of the basic Government 
arguments in the debates regarding the big credit 
treaty with the Soviet Union in November of 
that year. The Minister of Trade at that time 
certainly declared in a speech in early December 
that a regulation of importation might be nec- 
essary, but, he was later contradicted by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. Under the menace of restrictions 
imports increased still more, and by March 15, 
1946, the situation had become such that the 
Government felt compelled to introduce a gen- 
eral import stoppage. Quite a large number of 
essential goods could still be freely imported, 
however, and the transitory regulations were 
rather liberal. On the whole they permitted im- 
port licences for all goods that had been ordered 
before March 15 and would be delivered before 
Oct. 1, 1947. At first therefore the restrictions 
could not affect the size of the imports. On the 
contrary, the expansion of imports continued all 
through 1947. A plan for imports covering the 
time from July 1, 1947, to Dec. 31, 1948, soon 
proved untenable for various reasons. In order 
to achieve a control of imports of free-listed goods 
the authorities were forced during the summer 
to restrict the free list to such an extent that it 
now carries only a few products which form a 
very small part of the total imports. The assets 
of hard currencies were practically exhausted as 
early as summer, 1947, and in order to protect the 
remaining gold reserve the authorities by the end 
of October felt compelled to take recourse to a 
requisitioning of private Swedish claims in the 
dollar countries. An inventory made up as at 
April 30, 1947, listed these claims to a total value 
of slightly more than 300 mill. kr. This amount 
does not include holdings of foreign securities. 
This step could only be a temporary protection 
for the gold reserve, however. If the latter is 
to be maintained on a long-term basis a balance 
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in payments with foreign countries must be 
achieved, and the foreign trade policy, which had 
so far been followed, be changed. 

In the present circumstances the Swedish trade 
policy must have as object to achieve a balance 
in the payments with the dollar area, and due 
consideration must then be taken to the pos- 
sibility that such a balance must be maintained 
for several years to come. The prospects for an 
increase in the exports to the dollar countries 
cannot be regarded as particularly bright. Con- 
sidering the long distance across the Atlantic, 
shipments of wood goods and iron ore will hardly 
increase. Out of the most important Swedish ex- 
port products it is but paper pulp and paper that 
can be expected to attain increased sales in Ame- 
rica. If so, however, domestic consumption must 
be cut down, or else exports be rediverted from 
European markets. There is, in addition, the pos- 
sibility that the American tariff reduction will 
tend to facilitate to some extent the Swedish ex- 
portation of, 7. a., steel and engineering products. 

To achieve a balance it was necessary to draft 
a new plan covering the 1948 importation and 
to adapt the volume of exports to the estimated 
currency inflow. In drafting this plan, an at- 
tempt has been made partly to divert, to the 
greatest possible extent, importation from hard 
currency areas to soft currency countries and 
partly to effect further cutting down of imports. 
It is very difficult to foresee the consequences 
to industry and commerce of these new restric- 
tions. It is calculated that on the whole there shall 
be no need to resort anew to such wartime ra- 
tionings as of textiles and shoes. With regard 
to certain groups of articles,.as for instance ma- 
chinery, tools and instruments, it has been a 
very delicate task to assess the import needs; 
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and they have therefore mainly been listed as an 
item in balance. However, the plan is elastic and 
opportunity is given to increase certain quotas, 
should the need arise. It appears certain, how- 
ever, that expansion and modernization, at least 
of the domestic industries, will have to be car- 
ried out at a considerably restricted pace for 
some time to come. Export industries will natur- 
ally be favoured in allocation of raw materials 
and requisites as well as of machinery equip- 
ment. 

It has been freely argued that a dollar loan 
would be a way out of the foreign exchange crisis. 
Considering, however, that the foreign exchange 
difficulties are likely to remain for several years 
it would be an unsound policy to borrow in order 
to manage current payment liabilities. On the 
other hand, it seems necessary to procure a loan 
to cover still outstanding import licenses granted 
during 1947. Only thus it will be possible to ob- 
tain a firm basis for the new plan. 

The coming year will undoubtedly severely 
test the strength of the Swedish economy. The 
Swedish economic position is characterized by 
extreme lability, and in the event of something 
unforeseen, such as a new crop failure, all eco- 
nomic calculations would be completely upset. 
It should be stressed, however, that the Swedish 
foreign exchange crisis is but a crisis of liquidity. 
On a long-term basis Sweden enjoys a good pay- 
ment capacity, and her debts to foreign countries 
are negligible. At the end of 1946 merely one 
half of one per cent. of her total national debt 
was placed abroad. Her foreign assets, on the 
other hand, have increased rapidly as a con- 
sequence of the credits granted, and they now 
total a considerable amount. 
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tere GasllUATION DURING THE 
BOUR GH QUARTER OF To47 


The General Situation. The gravity of Swe- 
den’s economic situation at the beginning of the 
new year is even more discernible than before. The 
danger of inflation is making itself felt with in- 
creased weight, and the surplus of purchasing 
power in the hands of the public is now estimated 
at two to three billion kronor. Considerations of 
monetary policy have led to a heavy reduction 
of, i. a., the capital investments of industry, and 
the foreign exchange crisis has enforced a far- 
reaching curtailment of the importation of several 
commodities essential for production. All these 
measures naturally will impede the efforts for in- 
creasing the supply of goods. Power supply dif- 
ficulties have caused disturbances in production 
that, in conjunction with the import restrictions 
have given rise to the first signs of an incipient 
shortage in certain branches. 

The political parties have been unable to agree 
on cooperation in regard to economic policy; at- 
tempts to that end made as late as in November 
were a failure. The Government’s course of action 
is unchanged and in general involves a further 
cut of investments, stricter price control and im- 


(Million Kr.) 


(Thick lines denote current 
12-month averages.) 


Foreign Trade. 


Mill. Isaort poe Export. yy }— tt 
Kr — att 


port limitation. In addition a consumer tax on 
non-essential goods is contemplated, and a large- 
scale savings campaign has been started within 
the big popular organisations. 

The commercial banks have experienced a re- 
duction of business turnover, caused by import 
restrictions, readjustments of the export trade and 
limitation of capital investments as well as of 
credits from the banks. Transactions with for- 
eign countries show a decided decrease, and the 
commercial banks’ outstanding documentary cred- 
its diminished from 382 to 208 million kronor 
from May to November. Deposits have stagnated, 
and the previous heavy increase in loans has 
ceased. The gold and foreign exchange reserves 
of the Riksbank have increased slightly, 7. a., in 
consequence of the Government’s decision to re- 
quisition private Swedish assets in hard currency 
countries. The Riksbank’s bond purchases in the 
open market have continued, although to a lesser 
extent. 


Under the influence, in part, of the difficulties 
facing foreign trade, a change has been notice- 


The Riksbank’s Note Circulation and Gold and 
Foreign Exchange Holdings. (Million Kr.) 
1. Note Circulation. 


2. Gold Stock (Market value). 
3. Net Claims on Foreign Countries. 


t 
1942 1943 1944 1948 
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able in the labour market situation ; most conspicu- 
ous is the improved supply of technic:ans and of- 
fice employees. In general, however, the shortage 
of manpower is still very great and no important 
change can probably be expected until the last 
quarter of 1948 when the restrictions on capital 
investments are estimated to release some 50,000 
men. Because of the slow mobility of manpower, 
it is possible that there will be some unemploy- 
ment in certain trades during 1948, in conjunction 
with a shortage of manpower in others. As far 
as industry is concerned the change in the labour 
situation has also brought about a contraction of 
the hitherto excessive manpower mobility which 
in all probability has been a contributing cause 
to the small productional increase registered dur- 
ing October. The big negotiations for collective 
wage agreements have given cause for alarm 
from a monetary point of view as well as from 
that of employment. At the turn of the year, and 
for a short time thereafter, wage agreements n- 
volving 800,000 men will expire. 

Industrial output during 1947 has been slightly 
below the 1946 level, and for 1948 the prospects 
of an increase are very small. The shortage of 
electric power and the uncertainty regarding the 
supply of fuel and raw materials, as well as the 
labour shortage, are factors impeding an increase 
of production. The increasingly far-reaching cur- 
tailment of industrial investments does not tend 
to increase production nor make production more 
efficient. On the contrary, the gap between the 
purchasing power and the supply of goods will 
widen in the long run, and the curtailment of 


The Government Debt. (Milliard Kr.) 


Malti: I. Bond Loans. é 
ard 2. Other Funded Debt, Milli- 
Kr, 3. Floating Debt. Ke 
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1946 1947 


investments thus counteracts its purpose to avert 
the menace of inflation. Industrial capital in- 
vestments for 1947 are estimated at about 1,100 
million kronor, which is 25 % more than for 
1946. During 1948 the industries plan to invest 
about 1,300 million kronor. This figure will be re- 
duced considerably, however, by the building pro- 
visions and the restrictions on machine imports. 
Fore'gn trade during the fourth quarter con- 
tinued on a very high level. During the period 
January—November, 1947, the import surplus 
was 1,917 million kronor as compared to 747 
million kronor during the same period in 1946. 


Exports sur- 


Imports Exports ples: (4) 97 

imports sur- 
plus (—) 

Million kronor 

Jan.—Nov. 1939. . < 2,231 1,724 — 507 
> » Oasis ee ee 1,524 + 596 
» > 1946. . . « 3,039 2,292 — "747 
> d_ \FOAY og @ a AIOS 2,868 = 5,017 


The requ‘sitioning of Swedish private assets 
in hard currency countries was carried out dur- 
ing October—November and has probably re- 
sulted in adding roughly 100 million kr. to the 
Riksbank’s reserves of hard currencies, chiefly 
in dollars. This step led to a temporary easing 
of the pressure on the gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. On the other hand, there has been no 
important improvement of Sweden’s foreign ex- 
change situation apart from seasonal variations, 
and this despite the fact that all importation 
of non-essential goods from hard currency coun- 
tries was stopped at the end of September. 


(Industrial Share Indices. 


t. Home Market Industry. 
2. Other Industry, 
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The Riksbank’s gold and foreign exchange reserves. 
(Million kronor) 


Foreign exchange Gold 
Assets Liabi- Net Market Total 

lities value 
Dec. 14, 1946 . 827 168 659 1,471 2135 
March 15, 1947. 680 188 492 996 ~—1,48° 
June 30, >» . 428 190 238 606 84 
Sept. 30, » . 533 190 343 333 67 
Pret. 31, > 564 174 390 363 753 
mm Noy. 29, » 617 153 464 362 826 
mec, is, 3 618 165 453 379 832 


The policy governing the foreign trade during 
1947 has been revised with the overall prin- 
ciple of achieving a balance in the trade with 
hard currency countries. Thus, a new plan has 
been evolved for the 1948 importation, according 
to which Sweden’s imports from the dollar area 
will amount to 1,465 million kr. as compared to 
1,900 million kr. in 1946, and an estimated 2,800 
million kr. during 1947. A sine qua non for 
realising this plan without resort to further re- 
strictions seems to be, partly, that more favour- 
able terms are obtained in the new trade agree- 
ment with the United States, and, partly, that 
licenses for importation from hard currency 
countries outstanding at the end of 1947 shall not 
burden the plan. In the general discussion the de- 
sirability of a dollar loan has been stressed, partly 
with the view of realising the latter condition. The 
trade with the sterling area will increase con- 
siderably in 1948. According to the new trade 
agreement with Great Britain Sweden has been 
promised an import of 0.5 million tons of coal 
and 50,000 tons of iron and steel. The Swedish 
‘imports of machines and textiles from the ster- 
ling countries will also increase. 

The effects of the incipient shortage situation 
have been reflected on the money market where, 
during the period covering this report, a certain 
relaxation has set in. The foremost cause for 
this is probably the inflow of export currencies 
and the small amount of exchange granted for 
importation. Toward the end of the period the 
market tightened, however, above all because of 
the very lively Christmas trade. The Riksbank’s 
holdings of Swedish Treasury bills and bonds 
have continued to increase, and amounted to 
2,688 million kr. on December 15, as compared 
to 2,262 million kr. on September 15, and 450 
million kr. on December 14, 1946. Commercial 


bank loans decreased from 8,071 million kr. at 
the end of September to 7,939 million kr. in No- 
vember. Particularly mortgage loans and docu- 
mentary credits show a heavy decrease. Deposits 
with the commercial banks as well as with the 
savings banks are only slowly increasing. At the 
end of November the deposits with the com- 
mercial banks were 7,312 million kr. resulting 
in a lending surplus of 627 million kr. An in- 
crease of the deposits with the money institu- 
tions may be expected in 1948 as a result of the 
growing shortage of goods and the recently in- 
augurated savings campaign. The aim of this 
campaign is to create new savings of 500 million 
kr. in 1948. 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1946 1947 
Assets (in mill. kr.) Nov. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Cash a eee 243 455 30 445 450 
Agony lI ts Sa 4B DHS 5S 107s 107m 107 


Swedish bonds. . . 5 uy 469 415 408 413 


Advances in Sweden 7,041 7,890 8,071 7,961 7,939 
ENGI IOMGENGY ay 142 248 205 239 219 
Sundry accounts. . ... 700 674 Yor 718 746 


Total 9,555 9,789 9,866 9,878 9,874 


Thereof, Swedish bonds 
and treasury bills. . . 1,429 22h 22 ees Lh S20 


Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 


Deposits in Sweden. . . 6,897 T20 7m LOOM 2OL a 7.8 ES 
Liabilities abroad. . . . 568 474 450 448 460 
Share capital and reserve 

bbevey ee Alone) cos etlen! O7I O7L | OF Lao 7r 
Sundry accounts ... . 1,189 1,065 2,246 1,168 1,131 


Total 9,555 9,789 9,866 9,878 9,574 

Total deposits with banks and agricultural 

credit institutions at the beginning of the fourth 

quarter were 15.4 billion kr. compared to 14.7 

billion kr. at the same time in 1946. The distribu- 

tion of deposits in various money institutions is 
listed in the subjoined table: 


Deposits in banks and in agricultural credit in- 
stitutions in Sweden (million kr.) 


3/10 1938 3°/o 1946 3°/6 1947 3°/ 1947 

Commercial Banks 4,041 7,054 7,156 7,199 

Savings Banks 3,085 5:900 6,207 6,229 
Post Office Savings 

BOW e fay 6 POLS 1,554 1,663 1,704 
Agricultural Credit In- 

stitutions ; 59 228 260 268 

Total 8,403 14,736 15,286 15,400 


The Riksbank’s foreign exchange quotations 
remained unchanged during the period except for 
small adjustments on the Argentine pesos, The 
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quotation on Prague was resumed as of Novem- 
ber 1, and was fixed at 7.165—7.21. In con- 
nection with the new payments agreement with 
Great Britain forward transactions in pounds 
sterling have been resumed as from December 
13. Such dealings for insurance against foreign 
exchange loss are, however, applicable to com- 
mercial credits only. 


The Stock Market. The international political 
situation, and the difficulties of Swedish com- 
merce and industry, have caused hesitancy and 
uneasiness on the stock market, resulting in an 
appreciable decline of stock prices in conjunc- 
tion with a moderate turnover. The proposal an- 
nounced on October 30 for sterilizing business 
profits and for further dividend restrictions led 
to heavy, partly bearish, price declines with big 
offers. A considerable recovery occurred in late 
November, probably because the low prices stimu- 
lated repurchases of earlier sales, but early De- 
cember saw a new decline and considerably re- 
duced turnover. The average daily turnover dur- 
ing the fourth quarter was 0.74 million kr. as 
against 0.72 during the same period in 1946. 


New Issuses Mill. kr. 


Sydsvenska Kraft AB. at 120 % one share for two old . 14,87 
Svenska Ackumulator 


ABS |ungners.) 2) par > » > three=ay. 92,52 


Bonus Tssue. 
AB. Hialsingborgs 
Gummifabriks in- 
tressenter (Hialsing- 
borg rubber factory 
participants). . . 
The Bond Market. The bond stock outstand- 
ing has declined slightly during the third quarter, 
from 12.1 to 11.8 billion kr, The decline refers 
in its entirety to Government bonds, which under 
the influence of the improved budget situation 
since September 30, 1946, have evidenced a con- 
stant decrease. Other categories show an increase, 
particularly for industrial bonds. 


one share for three old. 1,00 


Bond loans in circulation (million kr). 


hy 30/," 3°/6 30/, 
1938 1946 1947 1947 


Swedish Government . 1,841 8,21 6 
e 12 6 7 
Mortgage banks . & Acie . 14919 2 sen pe es 
Municipalities. , 5 ot lhe) 545 704 
Industrial and traffic com- : es 
Paniessetci . 1,119 595 660 744 
Total 5,292 11,922 12,103 "11,820 


During the fourth quarter the bond market 
was characterized by a lively but slightly uneven 
turnover and small price level variations. Offers 
of long-term 3 % bonds were sometimes con- 
siderable, and the Riksbank has been forced to 
take over big lots for stabilizing purposes. To- 
wards the end of the period the offers of long- 
term Government securities declined, probably 
because of the credit institutions’ reduced lend- 
ing possibilities as well as the fact that oppor- 
tunities for reinvestment in more profitable bonds 
or registrered certificates had been exhausted 
pro tempore. Capital released by the sale of long- 
term Government securities have to a large ex- 
tent probably been used for purchasing new is- 
sues of industrial loans which during the quarter 
amounted to a total of 78 million kr. 

The second issue of bonds of the premium 
bond loan of 1947, amounting to 150 million kr., 
was practically sold out before the price drawing 
on December 16. 

During the past quarter the following major 
new issues have taken place: 


Interest Amount Issue 
Borrower tate in mill. price 
in % kr. in % 
The Residential Mortgage 
Bank of Sweden . 3 be) a 
The Swedish Ships Mortgage 
Bank os a6 ¢ See 4 100 
Fagersta Bruks AB 3/4 15 100 
Hammarforsens Kraftab. . 3°/, 7 100 
Kockums mekaniska Verk- 
stads AB. 3/4 12 100 
Kramfors AB . sn ee . 100 
Lesjéfors AB (regist. certif.)*) 4 I 100 
AB Marabou (regist. certif.) 4 5 100 
AB Papyrus . ee ahs yA 735 100 
AB Platmanufaktur ') 3'/4 3 99 
Sandvikens Jernverks AB. 3°/; 15 100 
Svenska Ackumulator AB 
Jungner (regist. certif.) . 4 735 100 
*) Sold privately. — *) Issued at market price. 


In addition the following loans have been called 
for redemption without any accompanying offer 
of conversion. 


Amount in Called for 
circulation kr, ‘demption 

as on 
AB Platmanufaktur 3/4 % 1939 1,050,000 */s 1949 
Finska Angfartygs AB 4% 1939 332,000 */3 1948 
at IOI % 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position 


Currency Reserve, Stock of Gold, Note Circulation. 


Cor Cat ee | 


Doak ye ome sy 
ee ene 8 
aes eT @ 
oe 


IV (Average) 


Notes 


Net Claims of Banks on Forei 


amounts due to foreign customers | 


gn Countries The Riksbank’s 
million kronor e 
Stock of Gold and 
(End of month) Stock of Gold! Dae OL : Note Circulation 
— *113 oreign Countries "11: 
Riksbank Commercial banks Total (million kr.) Groen kr.) (million kr.) 

1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
553 | 800 | 465 |—166|—266/—288) 387 | 534 | 177) 2006] 2019 ay 2559 | 2819 | 1719 2333 2565 | 2660 
$385 | 771 | 320 |—178|—287|—299] 407 | 484 21 | 1996 | 2019 | 1168 | 2581 | 2790 | 1488 | 2286 | 2441 | 2592 
575 | 805 | 332 |—167|—314|—287| 408 | 491 45 | 1993 | 2009} 955 | 2568 | 2814 | 1287 | 2283 | 2396 | 2561 
571 | 792 | 372 |—170|—289 —291| 401 | 503 81 | 1998 | 2016 | 1126 | 2569 | 2808 | 1498 | 2301 | 2467 | 2604 
604 | 897 | 262 |—159|—347|—263) 445 | 665 | — 1| 1983] 1998] 781 | 2587 | 2895 | 1043 | 2300 | 2404 | 2533 
Got | 916 | 197 |—163/—346|—245| 438 | 570 | —48} 1972 | 1988| 682) 2573 | 2904] 879 | 2279 | 2337 | 2487 
$80 | 988 | 155 |—153|/—436\—228) 427 | 552 | —73 | 2009) 1985 | 606) 2589 | 2973 | 761 | 2345 | 2397 | 2519 
595 | 934 | 204 |—158|—376 —245) 437 596 | —41| 1988 | 1990 | 690 | 2583 | 2924 | 894 | 2306 | 2379 | 2513 
690 | 967 | 217 |—157;—456|—226] 533 | 511 | — 9| 2010| 1693| 517] 2700! 2660| 734 | 2342 | 2388 | 2479 
774 | 916 | 252 |\—195|—394|—226| 579 | 522 26 | 2013 | 1708 | 453 | 2787 | 2624| 706 | 2382 | 2412 | 2507 
814°| 880 | 251 |—183|—422|—185| 631 | 458 66 | 2013 | 1698| 333 | 2827/2578] 584|2450| 2513 | 2545 
759 | o21 | 240 |—178)—424|— 212) 581 | 497 28 | 2012|1700| 434 | 2771 | 2621 | 675 | 2391 | 2438 | 2510 
783 | 768 | 306 |—132/—442|—209| 651 | 326 | 97] 1993 | 1690} 363 | 2776] 2458) 669 | 2474 | 2508 | 2573 
817 | 747 | 378 |—173|—426|—241| 644 | 321 | 137] 1993 | 1534] 362|2810|2281| 740| 2478 | 2497 | 2583 
TR 538 | 345 |—255|—312 503 | 226 2024 | 1371 | 379 | 2782 | 1909| 724 a 2720 | 2775 
684 | 343 _—187|—393 599 | 201 2003 | 1532| 368 | 2789 | 2216| 711 2575 | 2644 

The figures comprise balances with foreign customers 
and holdings of foreign bills and foreign bonds less At end of month Monthly averages 


* The Riksbank holding of gold is given at its market value, other items (included in the note cover) 
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Commercial Banks, Stock Exchange. 


at their book values. 


Notes 


Commercial Banks Share Index Shares sold 
a on the Stockholm 
a en Regeneron ene cain: gome ingther | Stock Exchange 

| (million kr.) ted (million kr.) (million kr.) ia gt eo (aR has tong (1000 kr.) 
(1945 | 1946| 1947 1945 | 1946) 1947) 1945 | 1946) 1947 |/1945| 1946] 1947 | 1945]1946| 1947) 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
6398 | 6814 | 7067 | 5141 | 5981 | 7305 | 1257 | 833 | —238 | 188] 192] z01| 220/228) 254] 1049] 952 | 1026 
630 ibs: 7226 | 5193 |6120)7281| 1111 594 | — 55 191] 193] 195] 226| 233] 255] 944 995 776 
6368 6768 | 7135 | 5200 | 6260) 7515| 1162 | 508 | —380 |! 191 | 190| 185] 227| 233) 244| 777 1| 839 

6357 | 6765 | 7143 | 5180 6120 7367| 1177 | 645 | —224 | 190| 192| 194} 224| 231) 251 | 923 7106 

6437 | 6898 | 7173 | 5305 | 6381/7571 | 1132 | 517 | —398 || 190] 195] 185} 230|241| 247| 682) 725] go5 
6377 | 6867 | 7209 | 5342 | 6493 | 7678 1035 | 374 | —469 || 191 fe, 183 | 231| 238] 249] 887| 610] 884 
6454 | 6851 | 7156 | 5362 | 6561 | 7730) 1092 | 290 | —574 || 184) 196] 179| 223 | 237] 255] 679| 850) 677 
6423 | 6872 | 7179 | 5336 | 6478 | 7659 1 304 | — 480 | 188| 195| 182) 228 | 239| 250) 749| 728| 822 
aor 6992 | 7012 | 5346 | 6594 | 7820| 1255 | 398 | —808 || 192| 200] 185] 228| 238] 267) 442] 549| 690 
6704 | 7029 | 7279 | 5442 | 6652|7890| 1262 | 377 | —611 | 193| 198) 188) 228 236] 268) 544] 516] 600 
6828 | 7054 | 7199 | 5458 | 6746 | 8071) 1370 | 308 | —872 || 198| 192| 178| 228| 230] 249| 450 518] 702 
6711 | 7025 | 7163 | 5415 | 6664 | 7927) 12906 | 361 | —764 || 194) 197| 184) 228 | 235| 201| 479) 528) 664 
6877 | 7145 | 7291 | $490 | 6849 | 7961 | 1387 | 296 | —670 |/196| 193| 174| 2221230] 224| 543 483 706 
6776 | 6897 | 7312 | 5630 | 7041 | 7939| 1146 |—144 | —627 185 | 193] 159| 214] 233] 223] $12] $70) goo 
6939 $763 | 7242 90 |— 303 183 | 194] 164] 214| 237] 236] 479] 1094) 625 
6774 | 6994 7044 1146 |— 50 | _ 188 | 193 | 166| 217 | 233| 234| 511| 718| 744 
Deposits from and loans to the public within The figures denote mid- Bide Heche 

the country (at the end of the respective month) monthly average prices business: day 
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Rates of Interest and Price Level. 


Yield on Bonds Wholesale Price Index (Board of Trade) Cost of Living 
(%) (1935 = 100) _— 
| (July 1914 =100) 
Govt. Loans | Industrial Loans || Import Goods Export Goods | All Goods | 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
/ | 
Jan. 3.25 | 3.05 | 3.04| 3-39 | 3.02 | 3.00 || 287 | 253 | 257 | 208 | 207 | 214 | 195 185 | 194 | 241 | 241 | 246 
le Ng enone 3.07 | 3.04| 3.04] 3-14] 2.98 | 3.02 || 288 | 254 | 259 | 208 | 208 | 215 | ee 185 | 195 | - : ‘ 
March . . . . jj 3.04| 3.03] 3.05| 3.02] 2.98 | 3.02 || 289 | 252 | 261 | 208 | 209 | 214 | I 185 | 196 || 
I (Average) || 3.12 | 3.04.| 3.04| 3-18] 2-99 | 3.02 || 288 | 253 | 259 208 208 | 214 | 195 | 185 | 195 
April ese. as) 3.04.| 3.03] 3.0§| 3.01 | 2.98 | 3.00 || 290 | 248 | 264 | 207 | 210 | 238 | 196 | 185 | 197 || 242 | 241 | 254 
May. F. 3.04 | 3.03 | 3.05 | 3.02 | 2.98 | 3.07 || 289 | 248 | 264 | 205 | 212 | 256 | 196 | 185 | 198) - . . 
Junete asc" 7: 3.05 | 3.03| 3.05| 3.02] 3.00 | 3.06 || 289 | 249 | 263 209 | 215 265 | 197 | 180 | 199 
II (Average) || 3.04} 3.03 | 3-05 | 3.02] 2.99 | 3-04 || 280 | 248 | 264 | 200 | 212 | 253 | 196 | 185 | 198 | 
fuly~ Seok 3.05 | 3.03| 3.05| 3.02] 2.98 | 3.06 || 288 | 249 | 263 | 205 | 215 | 268 | 196 | 186 | 199 | 241 | 243 | 259 
Moat <0 5: 3.05 | 3.03| 3.05| 3.01] 2.98 | 3.06 || 262 | 250 | 264 | 205 | 211 | 268 | 194 | 185 | 199] - . . 
Septyeee. 3.05 | 3.03| 3.05] 3.00] 2.98] 3.33 || 263 | 250 | 264 | 205 | z10 | 272 | 191 | 185 | 200 | eas 
III (Average) || 3.05 | 3.03] 3.05| 3-01] 2.98| 3.15 || 271 | 249 | 263 | 205 | 212 | 269 194 185 | 199 | | 
Geta =. 3.03 | 3.03 | 3.05] 2.99] 2.94] 3.26 || 27. 254 | 268 | 203 | 210 | 274 | 191 | 186 | 202 || 242 | 243 | 263 
Noviin aa ein 3.03 | 3.03 | 3.06] 2.92] 2.94 | 3.20 || 270 | 255 | 270 | 202 | 211 | 274 | 191 | 190 | 204 ee : 
Decera as -o- 3.04] 3.04] 3.06] 3.02] 3.00] 3.15 || 274 | 255 201 | 211 | 190 | 192 ) 
| _IV (Average) || 3.03 | 3.03 | 3.06| 2.98 | 2.96 | 3.20 || 275 | 255 202 ‘211 19I | 189 | 
Notes Calculated on market prices at | Refers to end 
middle of months | of quarters 
Trade and Industry. 
ry 
Index of Pro- | Newborn | 
Total Imports || Total Exports LOL Unemployed Rilseetree ot loom loyment ia 
million kr. million kr.) |@cco™ing to Feder. Registered by | loaded Trucks ats Uniowm 
) ( ) } 
of 0935-100) | Labour Commission} on State a (*) 
= | 254 | see ie A = ae 
1945| 1946] 1947] 1945| 1946] 1947] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1945 | 1946| 1947 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Nl l l l 
Jan. 106] 219| 371) 26] 199| 222) 114 | 125 | 130 | 12088] 8829] so35| ahi 6 |105.1] 6 5.8 
Nebs can Gace k 52| 189 334 || 31| 165] 119/| 88 | 127 | 129 || 12862 Ss 2270 a a oka ra 4 re 
March - .|| 67] 226] 279] 35) 167] 139] 84 | 128 | 129 | 13521] 811 4829 | 106.3/119.2 119.2 5.9 ia 4.3 
I (Average) | 75 | 211/ 328] 31| 177| 160] 95 | 127 | 129 | 12824} 8504 5048 08.8 113.8 110.2) 6.2 | 5.2 4:5 
April Peper: 41| 267] 355] 31] 180] 220] 84 | 129 | 131 || 12044 6534] 3464)) 95.5\111.2 |116.1 
Mary dhe ci rs 48 | 299} 460]! 44] 237| 251|/ 84 | 129 | 130 || 10021] 4594| 2087) 04.5 117.7 107.6 7 ae re 
June we ee 50} 283) 467] 125 | 222] 295]| 85 | 128 | 131 || 7924] 3487) 1576 97.2 103.6 102.2 | 4 ae . 
Il (Average) || 46] 283] 427] 67] 213| 255] 84 | 129 | 131 | 9006 4872 | 2376 05. 110.8 108.6 =< ip : 
Ul yAMetes eh sec O} 300) $20] 209) 238) 318] 115 | 126 | 131 || 5966] 2704 1183 | 100.6l107.1 100. =] a as 
ANG ton fo 4 9| 290] 496] 268] 193) 318] 120 | 125 | 129 | 5406] 2308] 1067] 108.6115. |1 al ae ve 
Sepkeit ae wi", 135 | 2961 549|) 245 | 234] 305) 122 | 127 | 128 || S409] 2430) 1148) 112.8113.4 ae - me iz 
Ill (Average) || 81 | 295 | 522] 241| 222| 314] 119 | 126 | 129 eaoa| nase h hine tie : 113-4 | 9 3.0 | 1.6 
Oct . 1... 162 | 327| 521|| 267| 238] 369] 124 | 129 | 130 || 5842| 2782 aelicchicn| ta.) cee 
Nov Poot 160] 345] 431]|| 240] 220] 3r1]| 125 | 130 boca 3557 gang ee e 
a re ee 157| 331 234| 237 125 | 130 7296| 4084 | 103.5|103, 
‘ ‘ 3.5} 103.6 6.7 r 
IV (Average) || 160| 334 247 | 232 125 | 130 6632| 3474 | 110.8 113.4 4.6 x 
Notes Seasonal soe | Million kilom. |/% of total members 
remove | per month at end of month 
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Ge deh Ag Che 
eS Se Se POU. Ree een er eer ae Kr. 101.888.964 
SL ete Ue ote ei aplasia a e Cs elie. ee ROS D 2s OG4 
en NE 9S ee ee ee a ae » 995-096.950 
Meee EM MECEMITECGECTINON gon ects = aS ss ye ee »  230.329.539 
BE ee a > 94.239.825 
Re ses SS ee ar ee ee ea ee . 46.157-225 
ces iE gs aa ee ee ee ~) -401-273.070 
CR OE on aris GP sos. Se ge Piel p  iyte aw es > 75-324 795 
Buildings, Furniture and Fittings... ....-.- + sees > 22.373.946 
Kr. 2.110.008.008 
DIABELL LES. 

Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills)... ...... Kr. 20.854.292 
Sa dp ee a ee »  460.484.608 
Sema RT rn eh go sok nies 8 etalk. te > 1.230.756.698 
Bameeeand eavines DankSi. 6%. 6 2s ye ke we » 113.677.6114 
RrPE RECOUNTS Goes ole ec 4 te ee eet > 94.234-796 

RHSTE COOMA fo jw ee 8 Sas te Kr. 95.708.000: — 
eeerye PORIS «5.4 es one ek ee >» 94.292.000:— 5 —_190.000.000 
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Bjorkvik 
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Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Bromolla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Dalby 
Dalsjfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 
Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (7/6-3"/s) 


Flen 


Gamleby 
Gnesta 
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STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Grythyttan Laholm Pitea Torshilla 
Gronskara Landskrona ; Trelleborg 
Gustavsfors Lenhovda ae Trosa 
Garsnas Lessebo os = Tumba 
Gavle Limmared a = a Tuna 
; onnin 
Gokalund Link6dping S Tystberga 
Goteborg Loftahammar S:t Olof ; 
oe Ulricehamn 
(7 local branches) [Lomma Crna 
fs Lulea Sj6bo npr 
ae : = Lund Skelleftehamn Vagnhirad 
aes Léderup Skelleftea Valla 
allefors : 
= mA Skivarp Vaxholm 
Halsingborg Malmk6ping : 
Skurup Vellinge 
Harnosand Malm6 Sm3lands 
Héganis (5 local branches) i d Vimmerby 
oe Mariedam re Vingaker 
Hogsater Solna : : 
Heae Mariefred Vastervik 
Mellerud Sparreholm = Waxig 
Tires Mohede Stallarholmen 
Mililla Stjirnhov 4 
Kalmar Morbylanga peach bh Ammeberg 
Karlshamn Goh a, 9 
N Strangnas Amil 
Karlskoga oat : Bi Bereker 
Katrineholm Norrképing Nomad Astorp 
Riese Nybro Sdéderhamn 
Kopparberg Nyk6ping Ss pi Almhult 
Kristianstad Nynishamn sates Angelholm 
aes Sdlvesborg 
‘ Oxeldsund Orebro 
Kungsor Teckomatorp  Orkelljunga 
K6ping Perstorp Tollarp Overum 


See EE 


